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BARBEY D'AUREVILLY. 

A FRENCH DISCIPLE OF WALTER SCOTT. 

BY WILLIAM ASPEKWALL BRADLEY. 



How many, I wonder, of those who perused the list of books 
included in the famous " Pigskin Library," noted, with the lit- 
tle shock of surprise and pleasure felt always at the sight of a 
familiar friend in an unexpected place, the title of Barbey 
d'Aurevilly's " Le Chevalier des Touches " ? One has, of course, 
no real right to be surprised at any revelation of the scope of the 
reading of the distinguished pigskin librarian. Doubtless he 
has read as well " L'Ensorcelee," " La Vieille MaMresse " and 
all the rest of those extraordinary books, of whose author a French 
critic has said that, if Balzac had written one of them, " Les 
Diaboliques," it would be regarded as the greatest of his works. 
If he has done so, he has enjoyed as rare and heady a draught 
of romance as may be drawn from the wells of modern literature. 
For, as the same critic, M. Remy de Gourmont, says : 

" Barbey d'Aurevilly is one of the most original figures of the nine- 
teenth century. It is probable that he will long excite curiosity, that 
he will long remain one of those singular and, as it were, subterranean 
writers, who are the veritable life of French literature. Their altar is 
at the bottom of a crypt, but the faithful descend to it willingly, while 
the temple of the great saints opens to the sun its ennui and its void. 
. . . Barbey d'Aurevilly is not one of those men who impose themselves 
on the banal admiration. He is complex and capricious. Some hold 
him to be a Christian writer . . . others denounce his immorality and 
his diabolical audacity. There is all of that in him: whence arose con- 
tradictions that were not solely successive." 

It is owing to this malcntcndu that even in France he is 
relatively little read, and only in a circle whose opinions are 
not shaped by ecclesiastical authority and the official criteria of 
the libraries which have tended silently to suppress him. For the 
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public at large he has remained principally a fantastic figure who 
believed in the Devil — perhaps worshipped him — and who not 
only wrote a book about Beau Brummel, but exemplified the 
philosophy of " dandysme " in his own person to the delight of 
the Boulevards. 

It is thus that Anatole France has portrayed d'Aurevilly as a 
fanciful memory of his own childhood, while he himself was still 
viewing the world framed by the door of an old bookshop on the 
quays of the Seine; and it is probable that this half legendary 
evocation by one who has in a high degree the fatal faculty of 
fixing values, will survive the efforts of the friends of the critic 
and novelist — he died as recently as 1889, though he was born 
in 1808 — to establish for him a definite and recognized place in 
the literature of the last century. Two years ago the centenary 
of his birth was celebrated by the unveiling of a memorial in 
Paris, and by the publication of a special edition of his " Voya- 
geurs et Bomanciers " which contains an echo of the most famous 
incident of his career as a critic. "II ne m'est gueres permis, 
a moi, d'ecrire le mot d'idiot," he remarks in the course of a 
review, and a foot-note explains the reference to the fact that, at 
the very moment, the walls of Paris were plastered with affiches 
bearing the legend : " Barbey d'Aurevilly, Idiot." Such was the 
anonymous response to his attack on Victor Hugo for the com- 
mercial methods employed in the exploitation of " Les Miserables." 
" Ma couronne murale," was Barbey's counter-retort to this affiche- 
ment. He was a vehement critic who conceived his calling as a 
kind of crusade against all that was tawdry and vulgar in con- 
temporary life. Wanting in dignity, detachment, and coherence, 
his figure as a quixotic crusader and champion of Christianity 
in an atheistic age, fits in well with the fantastic legend which 
has stood in the way of his serious acceptance. Pew outside of 
those who, headed by M. Bourget, may be said to form his cult, 
have cared to dive below the troubled surface of a man the vices 
and vanities of whose mind seem sufficiently attested by the titles 
of his works. Huysmans set the final seal on his diabolism when 
he penned the highly colored analysis of " Un Pretre Marie " in 
" A Bebours." It was thus, as a diabolist, that Mr. Gosse, in the 
spirit of a showman rather than of a critic, interpreted him to 
English readers through the medium of a study generally mis- 
leading and often inaccurate in detail. Even the poet, Mr. Sturge 
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Moore, who, in a brilliant article in the " New Quarterly," showed 
true penetration in detecting the traits of moral pathos and dig- 
nity that mark the physiognomy of Baudelaire, thought he could 
do the author of " Fleurs du Mai " no better service than by dis- 
sociating him from the vulgar farceur, d'Aurevilly. 

Now it seems to me that this is essentially unfair. At least 
there was enough in common between the two men to enable 
d'Aurevilly to acclaim Baudelaire as a poet, while the latter recog- 
nized the " cult of truth, expressed with a frightful ardor," in 
d'Aurevilly. The difference between them consisted principally 
in the fact that one belonged to the younger, the other to the 
elder generation. Both were romantics, but both found individual 
forms for their romantic expression. In a sense, however, d'Aure- 
villy was the forerunner of Baudelaire in that ideal of frigid 
impassivity and correctness of demeanor which one associates 
peculiarly with the latter. His first novel, " L' Amour Impos- 
sible" was a study in aristocratic repression, an attempt to por- 
tray a great passion in its effects upon those for whom the first 
principle of breeding is to betray no emotion. In the preface 
to an edition published years after he wrote: "The author, 
young then and of a horribly aristocratic taste, still sought for 
life in the classes of society that evidently no longer possess it. 
... At bottom they (his characters) were only two moral mon- 
sters and monsters through impotence — the ugliest of all, for 
whoever is powerful is only half a monster." Finding not only 
love, but the novel itself, impossible under such conditions, 
d'Aurevilly returned to the earlier romantic mood and manner 
at approximately the very moment when both Baudelaire and 
Flaubert were, in their different fields, subjecting themselves to 
a new and more rigidly impersonal discipline of expression. 
D'Aurevilly is anything but impersonal. He cannot keep him- 
self out of his stories, all of which in their main actions express 
rather his idealized vision than his direct observation of life. 
His whole personality is flamboyant; and his style is like a flame 
flashing from a volcano that from time to time erupts and spurts 
streams of fiery lava in every direction. Hence is explained his 
lack of sympathy with the Parnassian poets. Baudelaire him- 
self was very far from being a Parnassian. He put passion into 
his pursuit of the exotic, the macabre, the sinister and into his 
portrayal of delicate shades of corruption. This also was the 
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range of d'Aurevilly's subjects. Here in both is to be found 
the very essence of that " demoniac tendency " which Baudelaire 
notes as an essential characteristic in modern art. In him it 
remains resolved in its metaphysical state. In d'Aurevilly it 
takes a theological turn and produces the devil. 

Personally, however, I feel that too much stress has perhaps 
been laid upon the diabolism of this writer. Whatever interest it 
may possess in itself, it has little to do with the actual procedes 
of his art. There is not one of his stories the design of which, 
however much it might justify acceptance of the devil as a factor 
in human affairs, in any way absolutely requires his interposition 
as a kind of infernal deus ex machina. That is, you may take 
the devil or leave him, as you like. The author is merely engaged 
in painting human passions and their effects, and while he may 
hold his own opinion as to the origin of the element of corruption 
they contain, you may have yours, and he will take no unfair ad- 
vantage of you or attempt to convert you to his cult. In "La 
Vieille Maitresse," where Mr. Gosse makes much of the diabolical 
machinery, no other magic is needed than the ascendancy of a 
seductive and determined woman over a man of good intentions, 
but weak and sensual. As for Barbey's choice of subjects, it must 
always be remembered that he was a romantic writer. For him, 
as for Byron, the criminal was fascinating because of his force 
and strange distinction; also because he was at war with society 
and set at naught the conventional moral code. Powerful, he was 
" only half a monster." In him something of the passion and 
self-reliance of the primitive man is displayed, and he may 
readily be made to seem heroic, superhuman. It was such a 
sentiment that made Stendhal in Italy welcome manifestations of 
atrocious crime because they proved that that country could still 
produce " characters." D'Aurevilly's books abound in Byronic 
figures, and they include women as well as men. There is this 
difference, however, that, while Byron's criminals derive much of 
their romantic suggestion from the exotic coloring of their ex- 
ports, which are commonly little more than ordinary acts of 
murder and rapine, d'Aurevilly's derive theirs rather from the 
secrecy, or from the peculiar violence and perversity, of their 
acts. Here he possesses a distinct advantage as a Catholic writer. 
For not only does the spiritual significance of crime become im- 
measurably deepened and intensified when it is regarded as sin, 
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but the casuistry of the Catholic conscience, developed through 
the secular experience of the confessional, suggests varieties and 
subtleties of wrong-doing that the less completely evolved legal 
and social conscience cannot compete with. 

But there is also another distinction to be made. D'Aurevilly 
has drawn one type that is altogether different from any to be 
found in Byron. This is the absolute criminal. A great crime 
is ordinarily represented as entailing a moral crisis. Kemorse, 
mingled with Satanic pride, is the very key-note of Byron's 
criminals, as it is of Lucifer. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult 
to draw than a human being from whom all sense of guilt is 
eliminated. Such a character — we may take the Marquise in 
"Les Liaisons Dangereuses" as an example — is likely to suffer 
in its sense of reality, unless, indeed, as in Feuillet's " La Morte," 
it is presented as frankly pathological. D'Aurevilly presents two 
such individuals, strangely instinct with life and artistic truth, 
in one of the stories in "Les Diaboliques," where he depicts the 
passion of a man and a woman who deliberately put out of their 
way the obstacle to their union. The situation is the same as 
that in one of the episodes of " Pippa Passes," but the moral 
issues are wholly different. Having attained their end, there is 
no after-weakening, no moral deterioration on either side, only the 
serene enjoyment of a happiness in no wise affected by the nature 
of the acts through which it was acquired. The implied moral 
of the story would evidently seem to be that, as Maeterlinck says 
in " Les Tresor des Humbles" " the soul may retain its innocence 
even in the midst of a great crime." There is, however, on 
d'Aurevilly's part, no attempt to draw a moral, to establish a 
mystical law. He presents his man and woman frankly as ex- 
ceptions, and it is just because they are exceptional, and because 
the incident is precisely a singular and disconcerting paradox of 
criminal psychology, that they interest him and the reader. These 
people, one feels, live in a region " beyond good and evil." Thus 
in them d'Aurevilly anticipates the theory of the Superman. 
That, being of the elect who win the right to a special moral 
standard by living up to the full level of their passions, they 
are, from d'Aurevilly's point of view, the elect of the devil rather 
than of nature, constitutes the only divergence from Nietzsche's 
idea. And this is merely a superficial difference, after all. If the 
German is a Greek at heart, d'Aurevilly is a child of the early 
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Kenaissance. He is, as it were, a Pollaiuolo of the pen. He is 
absorbed and fascinated by manifestations of power and forms of 
personal distinction. The devil still terrifies him. This shows 
itself in contortion and grimace. But he is already beginning to 
feel the fiend disssolving into the complexity of natural forces 
and to interpret these physically and psychologically. Meanwhile 
the pagan finds, or believes to find, a certain support in the primi- 
tive Christian — a justification for the broad and liberal represen- 
tation of life to which he is drawn. The plea which he makes in 
the preface to " L'Ensorcelee " is ingenious and characteristic : 

" As for the manner [he says] in which the author . . . has described 
the effects of passion and sometimes spoken its language, he has used 
that great Catholic breadth which does not fear to touch the human 
passions, when this creates terror at its consequences. A novelist, he 
has accomplished his task of novelist which is to paint the heart of man 
in strife with sin, and he has painted it without embarrassment and 
false shame. It would please unbelievers to have the things of the 
imagination and the heart — that is to say, the novel and the drama — 
at least half of the human soul, forbidden to Catholics, under the pre- 
text that Catholicism is too severe to occupy itself with this sort of 
subject. . . . On this count a Catholic Shakespeare would not be pos- 
sible, and Dante even would have passages that would have to be 
suppressed." 

Here one is reminded of Francis Thompson's plea in the proem 
to his " Shelley " for a larger Catholic view of the nature and 
functions of poetry. Such pleas, however, have never been heeded 
by the Church since it has been necessary to make them at all. 
Certainly history would seem to show that a Catholic Shakespeare 
is impossible, since he has never appeared, while the distance of 
Dante merely serves to show how far Catholicism has travelled 
since pre-Beformation days when the Church still conserved the 
traditions of paganism. If d'Aurevilly actually believed that his 
profession of an edifying purpose would set him right with 
Christian orthodoxy he was sorely mistaken, and he might as 
well have made full profession of paganism. It is one thing to 
accept the devil (which must to-day be done very softly and 
apologetically by all creeds) and another to accord him a seat 
in the sanctuary. Hence like another but unrepentant Tann- 
hauser, d'Aurevilly was dismissed from the conclave and left free 
to return to the Horselberg of his imagination. And for him 
no staff has ever broken into miraculous blossom. " Les Dia- 
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boliques" in which, indeed, the flimsy pretext of a moral in- 
tention is more or less abandoned, was prosecuted on its appear- 
ance, being the third of the famous trilogy of works thus treated 
in Prance during the nineteenth century. The other two were, 
of course, " Madame Bovary " and " Fleurs du Mai." The author 
was discharged, but public sentiment has never quite acquitted 
him of crime in the execution of that daring but profoundly 
beautiful and artistic work. 

So much for the general cast of d'Aurevilly's imagination. 
Now as to the material in which it sought mainly to realize itself. 
He was the scion of an old family of the old Norman bourgeoisie 
that had been ennobled by royal patent not long before the Bevolu- 
tion. His birthplace was Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, near Va- 
lognes, in the peninsula of Cotentin. In this remote corner of 
Basse-Normandie, during the latter years of the Eevolution, there 
broke out, and was maintained with a terrible passion of hatred 
on both sides, that sinister and clandestine civil warfare known 
in history as "La Chouannerie du Cotentin." D'Aurevilly had 
heard stories in his youth of this local strife, and the incidents 
and personalities of some of the principal actors had powerfully 
impressed his imagination. It was natural, therefore, that he 
should conceive the idea of writing a series of novels of which the 
Chouannerie should be the theatre, when it was not the subject. 
No adequate account had ever been written of the Chouannerie, 
which was overshadowed by the more significant and spectacular 
struggle in the Vendee. Here, then, was a fresh field — or all 
but fresh, for Balzac had already written his novel " Les Chou- 
ans" — and one peculiarly suited to the requirements of the his- 
torical novelist, because of " the shadows and species of historic 
mystery which surround it." He had, moreover, as he believed, 
material of which no one else was in possession. Scott was his 
model. In the introduction to " L'Ensorcelee " he writes : " One 
asks himself what the illustrious author of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate would have made of the chronicles of the Chouannerie 
if, instead of being a Scotchman, he had been a Breton or Nor- 
man." The three stories which he completed — he projected others 
— are his answer to his question. 

" Le Chevalier des Touches " alone has the war, or an episode 
of the war, for its immediate subject. The Chevalier is one 
of those mysterious Byronic personages who stalk across d'Aure- 
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villy's pages. He is the principal agent of the emigres in the 
Cotentin cotintry and seems to bear a charmed life, for he succeeds 
miraculously in eluding the traps of his pursuers who hunt him 
as if he were a wild beast. He is, however, finally captured and 
condemned to death. The Chouans, in despair, plan a desperate 
rescue. Twelve men disguised as corn-dealers go to Avranches, 
where he is confined, on the day of the market, and while one 
of the number seeks by strategy to gain access to the prisoner, 
the others, by way of creating a diversion, start a disturbance 
among the booths. This speedily becomes a riot. Surrounded 
by throngs of peasants who speedily discover their identity, the 
Chouans fight back to back, laying open faces by the score with 
the long, terrible whips they had brought concealed beneath their 
smocks. A stampede of the cattle tethered in the market-place 
is all that saves the little band, which, having failed in its at- 
tempt, slowly makes its retreat along lanes opened by horns and 
hoofs. A second expedition is successful, and the Chevalier es- 
capes to England in the tiny shallop he keeps concealed in a cave 
on the seacoast. This is all there is to the story, or nearly all, 
for there is a slender thread of romantic love interwoven with the 
main action. It is thus not precisely a novel, but a tale. And 
as there is no complication of plot, its effectiveness proceeds al- 
most entirely from the manner in which it is told, and from the 
personality of the supposed narrator. This a vieille fille of good 
family, a veritable Amazon, who had herself participated in the 
second expedition. The scene of the recital is a quiet provincial 
drawing-room, where a group of old Chouans congregate years 
after the events recorded, and the savage violence of the tale is 
thus thrown into vivid contrast with the peaceful repose of an 
interior as quotidian as one of Maeterlinck's. All the portraits 
— the delicate spinsters with their needlework, the old baron 
intent on the delights of the tea-table, and the aristocratic abbe" 
with his witty sallies — are sketched with an exquisite delicacy that 
does not preclude broad, bold strokes of characterization. These 
are particularly telling in the case of the Amazon, whose grotesque 
ugliness, brusque masculine speech and peremptory gesture make 
her the perfect type of the old soldier in petticoats. D'Aurevilly 
is a master of portraiture and can suggest the very atmosphere 
of personality. A similar atmosphere he succeeds in disengaging 
even from inanimate objects, so that in this story the spirit of 
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the past exudes from the gray, wainscoted walls and time- 
darkened portraits of the salon with a subtlety that makes d'Aure- 
villy the predecessor of Mr. Henry James in this manner of mute 
evocation. In the events themselves, one will note the bent of 
the author to interpret high action heroically, to see life in a 
sublime light of daring and sacrifice, and to extract from even 
the most trivial incident an epic significance. The episode which 
is elaborated to make '" Le Chevalier des Touches " is of the 
slightest importance in itself. But the manner in which it is 
seen would make it fit into the iEneids of a new Troy, while the 
life led by the heroic women in the chateau de TouSedelys is 
of a spirit not essentially different from that which we may 
suppose to have animated life in the high towers of Ilion. 

This same heroicizing tendency, if I may call it so, finds, per- 
haps, its most exalted expression in one of the stories in " Les 
Diaboiiques," where its almost dazzling purity is enhanced by 
the murky and infernal fires which light that book of strange 
passions and perversities. A group of old Napoleonic soldiers, 
brutal atheists of the Age of Beason and the bivouac, feast to- 
gether regularly on the Friday of each week to publish their 
defiance of all religion. Harmless enough they are, with all their 
swaggering bluster, these old Jacobins and grognards. On the 
present occasion, however, one of the convives tells the story of a 
young girl of the Vendee who had served as the agent of the pro- 
scribed priests. When she was captured she was found to carry 
the sacramental wafers concealed upon her person. Seizing these, 
her captors cast them to the swine. This story is received with 
great gusto, and is roundly applauded by the majority of the 
listeners, who glory in the outrage to the most precious symbols of 
the Christian faith, and indulge in gross witticisms at the girl's 
expense. But there is one man at the table who, younger and less 
hardened than the rest, flashes out in protest. How can they 
miss, he asks, the true tragic significance of the story they have 
just heard ? For them, since they professed not to believe in 
the validity of the sacraments, there could be no sacrilege in their 
insult. Not so for the girl. Why did they treasure their medals 
they had won on the field of honor? Was it not because these 
were the very incarnation of the Emperor, and because, in 
wearing them, they thus bore him above their hearts? Then, 
instead of covering her with their slime, they should understand 
vol. cxch. — no. 659. 31 
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and pity the poor child who carried concealed within her breast 
the divine body of her Lord, and for whom, therefore, the act 
of her captors was of the last horror. Sava indignatio can rarely 
have found a more superb denunciatory gesture than in this speech 
which glorifies, with supreme tenderness and beauty, the figure of 
a simple peasant girl who, in her humble act of piety and devotion, 
is one with the heroic maid. 

" Le Chevalier des Touches " is the best of d'Aurevilly's books 
in most ways, as it is also the most accessible in its style and spirit 
to the general reader. The other two books in the series, " Un 
Pretre Marie" and "L'Ensorcelee," are more sinister in sub- 
ject and atmosphere, and especially in the former, which is the 
longer, are more overloaded with descriptive and dithyrambic pas- 
sages that obstruct the narrative. D'Aurevilly is lyrical by 
genius, and he has a tendency to chant his stories, as it were, 
somewhat in the bardic manner of Ossian. Still, they are power- 
ful and imaginative works, and " L'Ensorcelee " is a book to set 
side by side with the " Chevalier " to complete the portrait of the 
author's mind and genius. It, too, tears asunder the veil that 
surrounds the Chouannerie with historic mystery, but it does 
this in a manner more incidental. Its background is rather the 
Cotentin in the years immediately succeeding the Revolution, 
when the country had relapsed into the quiet of its old ways, 
though the mind of the people was still harrowed by those moral 
disturbances which mark the passing of an old order. Still 
more fundamentally, however, the action of the story proceeds 
from the spiritual qualities, qualities of impressionability and 
superstitious awe, that have always characterized the descendants 
of the old Norman race. It is a wild and fantastic tale, in- 
volving the operation of a gypsy curse and many other elements 
of the marvellous, and it would be impossible to present a brief 
summary without rendering a false impression of almost absurd 
extravagance. The extravagance is undoubtedly there, but, in 
spite of this, the story remains affecting and impressive, and he 
would be a blase and sophisticated reader indeed who did not 
receive from it a thrill of very real pity and terror. Here again, 
as in " Le Chevalier des Touches," the secret of the effectiveness 
of the story lies altogether in the art of the narrator. Dealing in 
the supernatural, giving the events precisely as they were given 
to him by an unsceptical Norman farmer, the author prepares 
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his ground carefully from the outset, so that, the reader having 
become thoroughly imbued with the mystery of broad and desolate 
Landes, where the scene is laid, the spell of the legendary spirit 
of the past, and the naive poetry of a race profoundly attached to 
the occult element in its religion, he is predisposed to receive 
something of the same impression from the narrative which the 
events themselves produced upon the simple and credulous peas- 
ants of the Cotentin at the time of their occurrence. Moreover, 
as d'Aurevilly himself points out, if there are elements of the 
marvellous, there are also events produced, by the shock of emo- 
tions and the inveteration of sentiments which give the story of 
the bewitched woman and her sinister destiny a tragic pathos 
and a human truth and reality. Tor the rest, we are certainly 
familiar enough with this type of story in English literature 
where the introduction of the marvellous is a deliberate device 
designed to give ingenuity to the invention and a most natural 
heightening to the drama of emotions. The ghosts of Shakespeare 
and the witches' cauldron do not in the least detract from the 
truth of the fables in which they figure. Scott employs appari- 
tions and invokes supernatural forces, and does this far more 
artificially than does d'Aurevilly, who, as I have said, always 
leaves a psychologic loophole of escape for the incredulous. 
Among other modern story-tellers, Mr. Watts-Dunton has given 
an admirable example of this genre in his " Aylwin," with all the 
familiar machinery of the curse and its effects. In this instance, 
however, the occult acquires a special spiritual significance in 
itself apart from the imaginative use that is made of it. While 
not interpreted in the spirit of gross popular superstition, it is, 
nevertheless, conceived as possessing a certain character of truth 
for those who read all physical phenomena in a spiritual sense. 
In the same way d'Aurevilly may also he regarded as an apostle 
of "the renascence of wonder." And though he may solemnly 
cite " the irrefragable attestation " of the Church as his ultimate 
authority, one may nevertheless feel that if he does not dismiss 
the marvellous with the contemptuous scorn of the cultivated, 
the real reason is because, for him, the marvellous is not restricted 
to any particular manifestations, but pervades all life. 

The important thing for us to note at this point is, however, 
not that he professed a sort of philosophical belief in the potency 
of gypsy charms and incantations, but that he described the 
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gypsies; not that he assumed as a fact " the intervention of occult 
and e\ii powers in the struggles of humanity," but that he por- 
trayed the lives of those for whom such intervention was a vital 
part of their religious belief. He is as much dominated by his 
human material as by his imaginative motives and spiritual con- 
ceptions. He had a set purpose in his stories, over and above 
the poetical representation of life in the abstract as a conflict 
for man's soul. This was to bring into literature the moral 
and social life of those remnants of the old Norman race which 
persisted, after so many centuries, in out-of-the-way corners of 
the land wrested by Kollo and his freebooters from the French. 
He carries out this purpose with singular completeness, and with 
an insight born of perfect racial sympathy. Into his portraits 
he puts all his intimate knowledge of the people, and aims to 
incorporate in them every distinctive trait, even to the precise 
shape of their speech — thus anticipating Maupassant in the same 
general locality — the style of their dress, and their physical char- 
acteristics. The racial traits are always kept clear and con- 
tinuous even in the most highly individualized creations and 
through all classes of society, so that his characters, high and 
low, seem to constitute a single family. And with the people he 
gives, at the same time, the environment in which they live, which 
has moulded them. D'Aurevilly's sensibility to landscape im- 
pressions, especially in the broad, grandiose and mysterious as- 
pects of nature and of nature saturated with human associations 
and sentiment, is extraordinarily great. His description of the 
Landes of Lessay at nightfall may be compared, by no means to 
its disadvantage, with Hardy's magnificent and weird evocation 
of the Wessex heath in " The Eeturn of the Native," while the 
wild pictures of the seacoast in " La Vieille Maitresse " — of which, 
with the rest of his books, limitations of space make it impossible 
to examine more particularly in this article — challenge com- 
parison with similar scenes in " The Pirate," to which reference 
is made more than once in the text, and which was, apparently, 
one of the favorite imaginative works of a writer uncommonly 
familiar with English literature, and as well acquainted with 
Burns, Byron, and Crabbe as with Scott. 

All this side of d'Aurevilly's work has its special significance 
from the point of view of French literature. Says M. Eemy de 
Gourmont : 
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" It is d'Aurevilly who has created in France the ' roman de terroir '; 
nothing like it, having literary value, exists before ' Le Chevalier des 
Touches,' ' L'Eusurcelee.' " Un I'retie Marie.' The province painted by 
Balzac is not a particular province, far less a limited corner oi a country, 
known, felt, loved, since infancy; iialzae wishes to give the .Province as 
he gives .Paris, and he places these two terms in a state of opposition 
which has become traditional and banal, iiarbey d'Aurevilly regards 
only one canton, but in this he embraces all, earth, sea and sky, villages 
and cities, nobility, bourgeoisie, peasants, lishers." 

Thus, deriving from Chateaubriand as a romantic writer, he 
diverges from him in finding at home that opportunity to " re- 
turn to nature " which the author of " Aiala " and " Bene " had 
sought in the forests of America. The suggestion he undoubtedly 
received from Scott, who had many French admirers — both Stend- 
hal and Balzac — but none who entered so intimately into the 
sources of his inspiration. He is a disciple of the Wizard of the 
North, but no mere imitator. His books are filled with the spirit 
of a peculiar past, and with impressions of things seen and felt 
with marvellous emotional responsiveness and freshness of poetic 
insight. The full measure of his originality may be perceived in 
his style, which is like that of no other French writer, though 
its framework is the rhetoric of romanticism. Thus it is elabo- 
rate, ornate and often tortuously involved, but it is at the same 
time nervous, sinuous and expressive in every phrase. There is 
in its slow and measured movement a note of hauteur and hatred 
of the vulgar, yet the intensity of the life that inhabits it is 
shown by the power it possesses of generating images. In these, 
the material for which is supplied not merely by wide reading, 
but by a penetrating observation of the minute and curious con- 
crete facts of physical life, the sensibility of the man is completely 
incorporated. All that was truly Satanic in his soul insinuated 
itself into words which writhe like a nest of snakes and hiss like 
the coil of a whip wielded by one of his Chouan heroes. Wherever 
it falls, this lash, wrapping itself around the firm flesh of a fact, 
leaves a livid line or a trail of blood. It is this style that imparts 
most life to d'Aurevilly's books to-daj', and will cause them to be 
read most eagerly in the future by all for whom the perfect 
crystallization of a rare and exotic personality always presents 
an irresistible appeal. 

William Aspenwall Bradley, 



